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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LAND  GRANTS 
FOR  EDUCATION.- 


INTRODUCTION. 


When  the  Continental  Congress,  shortly  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  set  in  operation  its  plan  of  colonizing  the  pub- 
lic domain,  it  followed  the  policy  of  making  grants  of  wild  lands 
for  the  support  of  schools.  An  ordinance  passed  in  1785  pro- 
vided for  the  survey  and  sale  of  seven  ranges  of  townships  in  the 
Ohio  country,  and  in  each  township  section  number  sixteen  was 
to  be  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Two  years  later  the  same  congress,  as  one  oi  its  last  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  its  most  notable,  acts,  established  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  for  the  government  of  the  OhiO'  territory.  It  contained 
the  famous  declaration,  that,  ''Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge, being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." The  federal  land  grants  for  higher  and  common  ed- 
ucation made  to  the  Ohio  Company  are  contemporary  interpre- 
tations of  this  declaration. 

The  policy  thus  announced  and  defined  by  the  old  congress  was 
adopted  and  continued  by  its  federal  successor;  and  under  it 
state  after  state  has  been  erected  in  the  expanding  national  do- 
main, each  endowed  with  a  vast  public  property  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  common  schools.  The  influence  of  such  endowments 
on  the  development  of  the  state  systems  of  education  cannot  well 
be  over  estimated.     Thev  have  formed  centers  of  state  interest 


^This  paper  was  submitted  for  the  degree  of  M.  L.  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1899. 
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and  activity  along  educational  lines.  The  land  grant  guaranteed 
a  school  fund,  which  brought  education  necessarily  under  state 
control.  This  centralization  in  turn,  led  to  a  prompt  and  vig- 
orous development  of  school  systems,  even  in  states  where  the 
early  environment  was  unfavorable  to  educational  progress. 
These  grants  have  not  always  been  wisely  applied;^  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  had  been.  But  the  general  result,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  has  been  to  impart  a  vastly  greater  efficiency  to  the 
educational  effort  of  the  past  century.^ 

This  is  a  complete  justification  of  the  high  praise  always  be- 
stowed on  the  framers  of  the  Ordinance  of  1785  for  their  wis- 
dom in  incorporating  in  it  the  school  reservation  principle,  and 
on  the  framers  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  their  declaration. 
It  justifies  also  the  careful  investigations  that  have  been  made 
in  order  to  determine  the  exact  means  by  which  the  educational 
clause  was  engrafted  upon  the  ordinances  of  1785  and  1787.* 

But  in  regard  to  a  policy  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  results 
it  is  desirable  to  know  more  than  this.  We  wish  to  know,  for 
example,  from  what  source  the  statesmen  of  this  period  derived 
the  idea  of  land  grants  for  education;  whether  it  came  to  them 
in  the  form  of  a  "happy  suggestion,"  as  seems  so  often  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  colonial  exper- 
ience. If  the  latter,  just  what  and  how  far  reaching  were  the 
customs  which  involved  the  principle  of  land  grants?  Lastly, 
assuming  that  the  idea  was  involved  in  well  defined  local  cus- 
toms, how  was  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  national  legis- 
lators in  a  way  to  induce  them  to  embody  it  in  the  ordinances  ? 

These  are  the  problems  of  the  present  paper.  The  investiga- 
tion quickly  revealed  the  fact  that  the  idea  was  not  a  new  one  in 

2  On  "The  History  and  Management  of  Land  Grants  for  Education  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,"  see  Knight,  G.  W.,  Papers  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  volume  1   (1885). 

3 When  we  reflect  that  without  the  stimulus  of  the  land  grants  state  control 
of  education  would  probably,  in  some  cses,  have  been  long  deferred,  and  that 
then  the  local  units  would  have  been  left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in 
the  matter,  we  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  these  grants  incorporated  in 
the  acts  estabHshing  new  states.  Observation  and  history  prove  that  in  a  large 
number  of  communities  the  state  law  has  often  been  the  sole  means  of  lieep- 
ing  the  public  schools  alive. 

*This  task  has  been  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  Knight  in  the  monograph 
cited  above. 
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1787,  but  that  it  had  already  been  in  operation  in  one  section  of 
the  country  for  many  years.  It  was  also  found  that  these  local 
customs  could  be  traced  back,  through  somewhat  varying  forms, 
to  the  earliest  period  of  American  colonization  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  even  to  English  practise  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

These  facts  determine  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  followed, 
and  fix  in  a  general  way  the  limits  of  the  subject.  The  attempt 
will  be  made  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  land  grant  policy,  be- 
ginning with  the  idea  as  brought  in  germ  from  England  to  the 
colonies.  It  will  be  shown  how  the  idea  of  permanent  school 
endowments,  as  understood  by  the  English  colonists,  was  af- 
fected by  the  two  forces,  public  care  of  education,  and  free  land; 
how  a  definite  land  grant  policy  grew  up  in  several  of  the  col- 
onies under  the  stimulus  of  these  forces;  and  finally,  how  the  lo- 
cal policy  became  the  policy  of  the  entire  nation. 

In  endeavoring  to  localize  the  land  grant  custom  it  was  seen 
that  examples  of  its  earliest  form  might  be  found  in  all  the  col- 
onies, but  since,  for  special  reasons,  the  growth  into  the  later 
and  significant  forms  took  place  only  in  a  part  of  them,  the  illus- 
trations are  all  selected  from  these  colonies. 

The  materials  for  this  study  have  been  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  original  sources.  Only  on  the  first  and  last  sections  has 
any  considerable  help  been  derived  from  work  done  along  these 
lines  bv  others.^ 


s  Tho  study  of  En[/lish  Schools  at  ihe  Reformation,  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Leadi, 
has  afforded  much  light  on  English  educational  conditions  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  while  Dr.  Knight's  monograph  has  greatly  shortened  the  labor  of  tracing 
out  the  way  in  which  the  land  grant  policy  was  nationalized. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLISH   PRECEDENTS  FOR  LAND  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  education  in  England 
during  the  middle  ages  was  a  matter  of  little  account;  and  that 
it  was  only  with  the  opening  of  the  modern  era  that  progress  be- 
gan. Modern  investigation,  however,  is  forcing  us  to  greatly 
modify  our  earlier  ideas  about  educational  conditions  in  medi- 
aeval England.  A  recent  writer®  has  shown  that  during  the 
later  middle  ages  England  was  fairly  well  supplied  with  schools 
of  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  population, 
she  was  probably  better  supplied  with  Grammar  schools  than 
she  has  ever  been  since' that  time.     These  schools  were  generally 

connected  with  church  properties  of  various  kinds,  and  were  sup- 
ported from  the  incomes  of  such  properties.  Some  pertained  to 
cathedrals,  some  to  monasteries,  some  to  collegiate  churches,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  to  the  numerous  chantries. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  (and  other  religious 
foundations)  by  Henry  VHI  and  Edward  VI,  the  schools  de- 
pending upon  them  lost  their  support  and  naturally  perished  also. 
Therefore  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  was  from  one  point  of  view 
a  dark  age  for  education."^  On  all  hands  the  schools  to  which 
the  people  were  accustomed  had  fallen.  It  is  true  Edward  re- 
stored a  number  of  them,  but  many  were  utterly  lost ;  so  that,  as 
late  as  1562,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  complained 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  that  *'at  least  a  hundred  [grammar  schools] 
were  wanting  in  England  which  before  [the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries]   had  been."^ 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  the  disaster  came  just  when  it  did  . 
for  by   that   time   the   influence   of   the   new   learning,   working 


•*  Leach,  A.  F.,  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation. 

''Ibid.   Introduction;   see  also   Gasquet,  Henry   VIII.   and   the  English  Monas- 
teries   II,  ?18-520. 

"Traill,  Social  England,  III,  228. 
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through  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Colet  and  More,  was  beginning 
to  quicken  the  intellectual  life  of  the  English  people.  They 
were  therefore  in  some  degree  able  to  appreciate  the  loss  of  their 
accustomed  schools,  and  were  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  replace  them.  Thus  in  the  reaction  which  followed  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
educational  movement; — a  movement^  stimulated  by  the  need 
created  by  the  ruthlessness  of  kings,  but  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  new  age.  Had  the  schools  been  destroyed  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier  it  is  possible  that  little  effort  would  have  been 
made  to  retrieve  the  loss ;  now,  however,  the  English  people  be- 
came aroused  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  began  that  ac- 
tivity in  building  and  endowing  schools  which  was  still  notice- 
able in  the  next  century,  and  with  which  the  colonizers  of  Amer- 
ica were  familiar. 

In  some  cases  the  inhabitants  of  places  in  which  schools  for- 
merly existing  had  been  destroyed  by  act  of  the  king,  peti- 
tioned for  their  reestablishment.  Such  petitions  were  often 
favorably  acted  upon,  the  schools  so  established  being  endowed 
with  portions  of  the  sequestered  church  lands.  The  famous 
grammar  school  at  Shrewsbury  was  founded  in  this  manner. 
At  that  place,  we  are  told,  Latin  had  been  taught  in  the  monas- 
teries until  their  suppression.  In  1551  "the  total  want  of  some 
public  institution  for  the  education  of  yotith  in  this  town  was 
represented  to  the  King — and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lands  of  the  two  dissolved  collegiate  churches  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Chad  were  solidited  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Free  Gram- 
mar school."  The  king  acceded  to  the  petition  and  established 
at  Shrewsbury  ''The  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Ed- 
ward VI."  ^« 


^Social  England,  III,  29  et  seq. 

"^^ Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Shreiishunj  346,  350.  Compare  Social  Eng- 
land, III,  29. 

Another  excellent  example  comes  from  Kent.  At  Eversham  there  had  been 
a  grammar  school  endowed  by  an  individual  but  placed,  under  the  control  of 
the  monastery.  Henry  VIII.  destroyed  the  monastery  and  the  school  fell.  The 
people  at  once  petitioned  for  its  i-estoration,  but  without  success.  A  number 
of  years  later  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  one  of  her  progresses,  rested  in  the  town 
two  niifhts,  and  the  people  seized  this  favorable  occasion  to  plead  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  school.  This  time  they  did  not  plead  in  vain,  for  the 
Queen  endowed  the  new  grammar  school  with   a  portion  of  the  lands  that  had 
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But  the  restorations  made  by  the  monarchs  did  not  compen- 
sate lor  the  schools  destroyed,  and  private  individuals  of  wealth 
and  public  spirit  came  forward  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
parliamentary  statutes  for  the  period  and  the  annals  of  English 
towns,  tell  a  story  of  private  generosity  in  the  founding  of 
schools  which  forms  a  bright  page  in  English  history.  ^^  The 
statutes  name  as  founders,  "knights,"  "esquires,"  "clerks,"  plain 
men  without  titles  of  any  kind,  and  one  whoi  is  described  as  a 
"citizen  and  grocer  of  London." 

The  histories  of  towns  and  counties  present  numerous  addi- 
tional illustrations.  Thus  Tiverton  ^^  had  a  free  grammar  school 
endowed  by  a  wealthy  clothier  in  1604;  Uttoxeter^^  had  one 
founded  and  endowed  by  a  priest  in  1558;  clergymen  also  en- 
dowed the  schools  at  Skipton^*  and  Lincoln.^^  In  Alford^^  the 
grammar  school  was  richly  endowed  by  a  merchant,  in  1565, 
and  in  Spaulding^^  by  "John  Blanche,"  in  1558.  Horn  castle 
had  a  grammar  school  "founded  and  endowed  by  Lord  Clinton 
and  Saye,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  under  the  authority 
of  letters  patent  1652."^^ 


belonged  to  tlie  old  one.  (Ilastad,  History  of  Kent  I,  714.)  For  other  illus- 
trations, see  the  History  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  (2  vols.  London  and  Lincoln, 
1834),  I,  262,  307. 

11  The  following,  taken  from  RufEhead,  Statutes  at  Large,  II  and  III,  will  il- 
lustrate the  movement  from  the  parliamentary  side  : 

An  act  for  the  confirmation  of  a  free  school  erected  in  the  town  of  Stamford, 
and  for  the  more  sure  enjoying  of  the  lands  given  by  William  RatclifEe  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  there.     (2  «&;  3  Edw.  VI.,  20,  21.) 

An  act  for  the  erection  of  a  free  school  in  the  town  of  Pocklington  in  the 
County  of  York.      (5&6  Edw.  VI.,   8.) 

An  act  for  fhe  better  and  further  assurance  of  lands  given  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  free  Grammar  school  in  Tunbridge  in  the  County  of  Kent.      (14  Eliz.,  2.) 

An  act  for  the  perfection  of  assurance  of  certain  lands  given  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  free  Grammar  School  in  the  city  of  Coventry.      (23  Eliz.,  4.) 

An  act  for  the  foundation  of  a  hospital,  a  grammar  school  and  maintenance 
of  a  preacher,  in  the  town  of  Thetford  forever,  according  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Richard  Pulmarston,  Knight.      (4  James  I.) 

An  act  to  confirm  and  enable  the  erection  of  an  hospital,  a  free  grammar 
school  and  sundry  other  godly  and  charitable  acts  and  uses,  done  and  intended 
to  be  done  and  performed  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Esquire.      (4  James  I.,  21.) 

other  cases  occur  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II. 

1- Harding,  History  of  Tiverton,  I,  43. 

i-'Redfern,  History  of  Uttoxeter,  p.  303. 

^''Dawson,  History  of  Slnpton,  p.  333. 

^'^  History  of  Lincoln,  II,  307. 

i«/6M,  p.  242. 

^Uhid,  I,  291. 

i8/?>jU  II,  191. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  LAND  GRANTS  EOR  EDUCATION. 

In  the  light  of  Enghsh  practise  respecting  school  support,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  the  early  American  colonists  founding 
"free  schools/'  or  "free  grammar  schools,"  and  endowing  them 
with  lands.  The  custom  was  followed  to  some  extent  in  all  of 
ihe  colonies,  but  in  certain  ones,  namely  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire,^^  it  developed  steadily  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  public  land  grant  system. 

We  have  seen  that  in  England  a  very  common  form  of.  school 
endowment  was  through  a  grant  of  land  made  by  an  individual. 
Such  cases  also  appeared  in  the  colonies.  Capt.  John  Mason,-'' 
proprietor  of  New  Hampshire,  died  in  1636.  In  his  will,  dated 
November  26  appears  a  provision  for  devoting  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  his  colony  to  ''the  maintenance  of  a  free  gram- 
mar school  for  the  education  of  youth." 

In  1671  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  dying  in  England,  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  John  Eliot  in  trust  for  the  use  of  a  school  in  Roxbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, all  his  lands  and  tenements  situated  there.  The  prop- 
erty was  leased,  and  at  once  produced  an  income  sufficient  for 
schooling  thirty  boys.  Sixty  years  later  a  part  of  the  land  was 
sold  for  a  sum,  the  income  of  which  supported  a  school  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  .boys,  with  six  teachers,  all  receiving  the  highest 
salaries  paid  for  grammar  school  work.^^ 

The  cases  noticed  above  illustrate  the  very  general  and  well 
known  custom  of  private  endowment.  It  was  not  at  all  remark- 
able, in  view  of  the  educational  activity  of  that  and  several  pre- 
ceding generations  of  Englishmen.  But,  alongside  of  these  pri- 
vate grants,   we  have  from  the   earliest  time  a   class  of  public 


^^The  same  was  true  of  Vermont,  which  became  a  separate  state. 
^''Capt.  John  Mason,  Prince  Society  Publications,  p.  404. 
^"^  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  IV,  239-240. 
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grants  of  a  very  special  significance  because  of  the  peculiar  de- 
velopment given  them;  namely,  those  made  by  towns  or  town 
proprietaries. 

The  early  records  of  the  town  of  Boston  contain  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  custom:  ''loth.  day  of  ye  nth.  month  1641  It  is 
ordered  that  Deare  Hand  shall  be  improved  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  Free  School  for  the  towne  and  such  other  occasions  as  ye 
select  townsmen  for  the  time  shall  think  meet,  the  said  school 
being  sufficiently  provided  for."  2-  The  town  of  Braintree^^ 
was  incorporated  in  May,  1640.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the- 
corporation  secured,  by  purchase,  the  famous  tract  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres  known  as  the  ''Coddington  School 
Lands."  They  became  so  valuable  that  in  1739  the  annual  rental 
was  £142,  and  the  lands,  for  many  years  prior  to  that  time,  had. 
been  a  great  source  of  benefit  to  the  school. 

The  school  history  of  the  tOAvn  of  Dorchester  is  extremely  in- 
teresting from  several  points  of  view;  but  especially  so  because 
of  the  early  use  of  lands  for  school  support.  In  1635  the  gen- 
eral court  of  the  colony  granted  to  the  town  ''Thomson's 
Hand — to  enjoy  to  them  and  their  heirs  which  shall  inhabit 
there  forever,  paying  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pence  to  the 
treasury  for  ye  time  beinge."  Four  years  later  (1639)  ^^e  town 
appropriated  Thomson's  Island  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  a- 
rent  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  collected  from  those  occupy- 
ing lands  there,  was  paid  to  the  school  master.-* 

New  arrangements  were  made  in  1641,  whereby  the  revenues, 
seem  to  have  been  increased.  Elaborate  rules  were  at  this  time 
made  for  the  management  of  the  school.  A  body  of  wardens 
was  appointed  to  supervise  it,  and  ''to  order  and  dispose  of  all 
things  that  concern  the  school  [in  ways]  most  conducible  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the. 
town  in  religion,  learning,  and  civilitie." 

The  school  now  entered  on  a  very  flourishing  era,  and  its  sup- 
port seemed  permanently  assured,   when  the  general   court   re- 


Ibld.,  pp.  238-239. 

'Ibid.,  p.  237.     See  also  Magazine  of  New  England  History,  III,  228. 

^History  of  Dorchester,  pp.  160-163,  420-424. 
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-voked  its  former  gift  to  the  town  and  conferred  Thomson's 
Island  upon  a  descendant  of  the  original  occupant.  The  towns- 
men immediately  presented  a  petition  asking  the  court  to  grant 
them  some  other  island  in  place  of  the  one  taken  away ;  "to- 
wards the  mantenance  of  a  free  school,"  w^hich,  they  say  sig- 
nificantly, ''is  like  to  faile"  without  such  help.  The  court  agreed 
that  ''when  the  town  should  present  that  which  was  fitt  to  be 
given  it  should  be  conferred  upon  them."-^ 

Perhaps  there  was  no  "fitt"  island  left  to  be  granted.  At 
any  rate  the  Dorchester  people  brought  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
Thomson's  Island,  and  failed. ^*^  Nine  years  later  (1659)  the 
townsmen  again  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  the  grant  of  Thom- 
son's Island,  and  in  case  this  could  not  be  restored  them,  they 
desired  the  court  to  grant  them  one  thousand  r  res  of  land  in 
some  convenient  place,  "for  the  end  aforesaid,  r.mely  the  main- 
tenance of  Or  dying  school."  These  lands  were  finally  laid  out  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  They  brought  in  very  little  revenue 
.and  in  1734  were  sold  for  £400. 

But  there  were  other  school  lands  in  Dorchester.  In  1657 
the  inhabitants  voted  to  set  aside  one  thousand  acres  of  their 
own  land  for  school  purposes.  This  produced  a  small  income  dur- 
ing the  years  following.  As  new  towns  were  erected  within  the 
-earlier  boundaries  of  Dorchester  portions  of  this  school  land  were 
either  set  off  to  them,  or  they  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  income  derived  from  them.  Portions  of  the  land 
were  sold  at  various  times  and  a  small  school  fund  established. 
There  is  evidence  that  at  least  three  towns,  all  within  the  early 
bounds  of  Dorchester,  participated  in  this  fund.^^ 


-^lUd.,  pp.  163-164. 

-''•Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  III,  139. 

-'History  of  Dorchester  pp.  433-434.  The  petitioners  recite  the  circumstances 
of  their  possession  of  the  island  for  several  years,  and  speak  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  it.  Then  they  say  :  "But  the  said  Island  hath  been  taken  from 
us  and  settled  on  others,  to  the  almost  if  not  total  overthrow  of  Or  free  school 
wch  was  so  hopeful  for  posteritie  both  our  own  and  our  neighbors  also  who 
had  or  might  have  received  benefit  thereby." 

•^Ihid.,  pp.  432  et  seq. 

About  the  time  that  the  school  lands  were  to  be  laid  out,  just  before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  records  state  that  "Some  of  our  friends  of  Mil- 
■-ton  [one  of  the  towns  set  off  from  Dorchester]  requested  the  town  to  grant  them 
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The  town  of  Dedham  was  begun  in  the  year  1636.  At  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  year  1644,  "The  said  inhabitants,  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  necessitie  of  providing  some  means  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  in  Or  said  Towne,  did  with  an 
unanimous  consent  declare  by  voate  their  willingness  to  promote 
that  worke  promising  to  put  their  lands  to  provide  maintenance 
for  a  free  Schoole  in  our  said  Towne.  And  further  did  resolve 
and  consent,  testifying  it  by  voate,  to  rayse  the  some  of  Twenty 
pounds  pr  annum :  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  schoole  Mr.  to 
keep  a  free  schoole  in  our  said  Towne.  And  alsO'  did  resolve 
and  consent  to  betrust  the  said  2oi  pr  annum  and  certain  lands 
in  our  tozvn  formerly  set  apart  for  publique  use  into  the  hands 
of  feoiffees  to  be  presently  chosen  by  themselves  tO'  employ  the 
said  2oi  and  the  land  aforesaid  to  be  improved  for  the  use  of 
the  said  schoole :  that  as  the  profits  shall  arise  from  ye  said  land 
every  man  may  be  proportionatelly  abated  of  his  some  of  the  said 
2o£  aforesaid  freely  to  be  given  to  the  use  aforesaid."  The 
feoffees  were  chosen  at  the  same  meeting.^^  At  a  later  meeting 
of  the  same  year  there  was  ''granted  to  ye  feoffees  for  ye  schoole 
in  Dedham  for  the  use  of  the  said  schoole  a  percell  of  the  training 
ground"^^  for  the  period  of  six  years. 

It  is  true  the  intentions  of  the  tOAvn  fathers  of  Dedham  to  en- 
dow the  school  from  the  town  lands  were  defeated  by  their  de- 
scendants ;  but  this  need  not  surprise  us.  A  survey  of  the  edu- 
cational history  of  a  considerable  number  of  New  England 
towns  seems  to  show  that  even  in  the  earlier  period  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  indifference,  while,  as  many  of  the  local  historians 
suggest,  the  second  and  third  generations  exhibited  lower  edu- 
cational ideals  than  did  the  first.  Dedham  is  a  good  example 
but  there  are  others. 


200  acres  for  the  same  purpose.  The  town  did  seem  to  favor  the  matter  yet. 
notwithstanding  did  defer  the  affirmative  grant  thereof  until  our  own  school 
lands  above  mentioned  shall  be  first  laid  out,  and  until  the  town  of  Milton  have 
a  school  appearing  to  need  the  same."     (IMd.,  p.  269.) 

In  1707  the  town  granted  "150  acres  to  Milton  provided  a  grammar  school 
was  kept  there  for  fifteen  years."     (IMd.,  p.  282.) 

'^^ Dedham  Records,  Toicn  and  Selectmen,  l,  105. 

^^Ihid.,  p.  108.  other  lands  were  voted  for  the  use  of  the  church  in  Dedham.. 
(IMd.,  p.  166.) 
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The  town  of  Woburn  was  begun  as  early  as  1640  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1642.  Yet,  up  to  1673  the  town  records  seem  to 
contain  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  school  there.  To  be 
sure  this  does  not  prove  that  there  was  no  school  in  the  town, 
but  it  does  show  a  lack  of  public  interest  in  education.  When 
we  couple  this  negative  evidence  with  the  positive  evidence 
available  w-e  have  a  fairly  strong  case.  In  1673  two  "dames" 
were  paid  ten  shillings  (between  them)  for  a  year's  teaching. 
In  1674  the  town,  ''Agreed  with  Tonathon  Thomson  to  tech 
biger  children,  and  Allen  Counar's  wife  to  tech  leser  children.'' 
They  were  allowed  one  pound  between  them  for  the  w^ork. 
Similar  entries  were  made  for  each  year  till  1680. 

By  1685  the  town  had  over  one  hundred  families,  which,  under 
colonial  law%  rendered  it  responsible  for  a  grammar  school. 
Mr.  Samuel  Carter,  son  of  the  minister,  was  appointed  to  keep 
such  a  school  and  was  allowed  the  munificent  sum  of  five 
pounds  for  the  work.  But  even  at  that  rate  he  was  overpaid, 
for  it  fell  out  that  there  were  no  pupils  to  attend  the  school. 
The  townsmen  were  not  disposed  to  pay  good  money  for 
nothing,  and  yet  they  were  anxious  to  escape  the  ten  pound  fine 
for  neglect  to  keep  a  grammar  school.  So  the  selectmen  re-en- 
gaged Mr.  Carter,  agreeing  to  pay  him  twenty  shillings,  and  if 
any  scholars  should  attend,  five  pounds.  There  were  no  schol- 
ars. The  same  year  a  dame  was  appointed  to  teach  the  small 
children,  at  a  salary  of  ten  shillings  and  this  is  spoken  of  as  the 
usual  pay.^^ 

Yet,  in  spite  of  frequent  failure ;  in  spite  of  local  indifif- 
erence ;  there  were  forces  at  work  tending  not  only  to  check  a 
threatened  or  actual  decadence,  but  slowly  to  build  up  a  strong 
educational  sentiment  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
to  place  the  interests  of  the  school  upon  a  firmer  founda- 
tion. Among  these  beneficent  forces  we  have  to  reckon  the 
public  interest  in  the  lands  early  set  apart  for  school  purposes  in 
a  large  number  of  New  England  towns.  In  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  these  lands  when  granted  were  of  little  value.     But 


^^Sewall,   History   of   Wohurn,   pp.    51-56.      He   quotes   the   town    records   and 
gives  volume  and  page  references. 
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their  value  steadily  increased  with  the  general  development  of 
the  country,  and  with  this  increase  the  popular  interest  in  them 
kept  pace.  So,  while  in  the  beginning  there  was  probably  no 
thought  of  obtaining-  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  school 
lands,  it  came  to  be  seen  that  in  time  they  might  form  the  ade- 
quate support  of  the  town  schools.  Hence  an  increasing  edu- 
cational interest  centering  in  such  property. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  case  which  so  clearly  reveals  the  evolu- 
tion of  what  might  be  called  a  '^school  lands  consciousness"  among 
the  people,  as  does  the  history  of  the  school  lot  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  It  will  therefore  be  given  with  some  detail  in  the 
succeeding  section. 

In  1636  William  Pynchon,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company,  left  Roxbury  to  seek  a  good  location  for 
the  Indian  trade  on  the  Connecticut  River.  He  pitched  upon 
the  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Agawaam,  and  bought  a  tract  for 
a  town  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  "Great  River."^^  Trade  was 
begun,  and  was  carried  on  successfully  for  many  years,  first  by 
William  Pynchon  and  afterwards  by  his  son.  Those  who  came 
to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  original  adventurers  received  land 
and  the  broad  meadows  along  the  river  were  opened  up  to  cul- 
tivation. As  new  settlers  came  to  the  town  it  was  the  custom 
to  grant  them  lands  for  house  lots,  for  cultivation,  meadow  and 
pasturage. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Moxon,  the  first  minister,  on  set- 
tling there  in  1638,  received  such  a  grant  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  other  settlers  received  theirs.^^  He  remained  until  1652 
and  on  his  departure  the  town  purchased  his  entire  property, 
consisting  of  the  land  granted  to  him  in  1638,  with  the  house 
and  other  improvements  made  upon  it,  and  set  it  aside  for  the 
support  of  the  minister  in  Springfield  for  ever. ^^ 

We  win  next  notice  the  significant  transaction  which  intro- 
duces the  subject  of  school  lands.  March  13th.,  1654. 
''Whereas  there  hath  been  a  p'sell  of  land  over  ye  great  river  at 


^'^The  price  paid  was  "18  fathoms  of  wampum,  18  coats,  IS  hatchets,  18  hoes, 
and  18  knives." 

33  Burt,  Hie  First  Century  of  Springfield.     Introduction. 
^Ihid.,  p.  222. 
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ye  lower  end  of  Chickuppi  plaine,  reserved  for  ye  Towne's  use,  & 
yet  notwithstanding  some  of  ye  land  hath  been  disposed  ofif  to 
p'ticnlar  prsons  so  yt  there  is  now  but  about  Thirty  acres  there- 
oil  left ;  some  prsons  desiring  yt  ye  said  thirty  acres  may  also 
be  disposed  off  &  distributed  to  several  prsons :  The  Towne  took 
it  into  consideration  whether  to  yield  thereunto,  &  ye  major  part 
of  ye  Towne,  for  several  reasons,  doe  resolve  not  to  dispose  of 
ye  said  Thirty  acres  of  land  to  any  pticular  prson  or  prsons  as 
their  ppriety  but  doe  here  by  order  yt  ye  aforesd  Thirty  acres  of 
land  at  ye  lower  end  of  Chickuppi  plaine  over  ye  great  river 
shall  be  reserved  in  ye  Towne's  hands,  as  ye  Towne's  land,  for 
ye  Towne's  use,  cifJicr  for  ye  helping  to  maintain  a  school  mas- 
ter or  ruling  Elder  or  to  help  beare  any  other  Towne  charges 
accordinge  as  it  shall  here  after  be  concluded  on,  But  not  to  be 
disposed  off  fro.  ye  Town's  ppriety. "'^^ 

At  the  above  mentioned  meeting  it  was  further  "ordered  yt 
ye  select  townsmen  shall  have  liberty  to  let  out  ye  sd  land  for 
yeare  or  yeares  to  bring  in  some  yearly  rent  if  they  can  find  any 
to  take  it.''  The  land  was  leased  (apparently  for  the  first  time) 
in  1659,  for  the  space  of  nine  years. 

By  this  tim^e  the  reservation  is  spoken  of  as,  "The  35  or  40 
acres  of  Towne  land  in  Chickuppi  plaine,"  a  strip  having  been 
added  to  it  some  years  previous.  The  annual  rent  is  accounted 
for  on  the  credit  side  of  the  town's  ledger,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  this  money,  (or  produce,  for  it  was  paid  in  kind), 
went  to  the  support  of  the  school  master  prior  to  the  year  1678. 
At  a  meeting  of  that  year  it  was  "voted  and  concluded  that  Mr. 
Daniel  Denton  shall  have  the  profits  of  the  Town's  lands 
at  Chickuppi  and  ten  pound  p  annum,  besides  the  allowance  that 
the  school  master  according  to  Town  order  or  agreement  is  to 
have  of  al  such  as  send  their  children  or  servants."  ^^ 
-  In  the  town  accounts  of  the  same  year,  1678,  on  the  credit 
side  we  read,  "By  ye  Town  land  at  Chickuppi,  6£-ios. ;  and  on  the 
debit  side,  "To  ve  School  Mr  6£  fro.  ve  Town  and  6£-ios.  fro 


"''Ibid.,  I.  2lo.     The  Italics  are  mine. 
^•Ubid.,  II,  140. 
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Chickuppi."^^  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  land  was  by  this  time 
at  least  occasionally  used  as  a  support  of  the  school. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  ministry  reservation.  In  1655  Mr. 
Thompson  came  to  Springfield  as  pastor,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
November  15th  of  that  year  it  was  voted  to  give  him  possession 
of  the  land  and  house  purchased  of  Mr.  Moxon  and  set  aside 
for  the  ministry.  But  it  was  definitely  stated  that,  "When  he 
shall  cease  to  be  our  preaching  minister,  then  ye  said  housing 
and  lands  to  return  to  ye  towne's  hands. "^^ 

Mr.  Thompson  left  the  town  within  a  year  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Hooker  who  remained  only  a  few  months.  Then,  after 
an  interval,  in  1660,  came  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover  who  stayed 
until  his  death  in  1692.  ^e,  of  course,  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  ministry  lands ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere 
temporary  enjoyment  of  the  property,  and  requested  the  town 
to  give  him  an  absolute  title  in  fee  simple. 

He  was  influential  enough  to  secure  a  vote  to  this  effect  in 
1665,  "All  present  consenting  thereto. "^^  This  was  a  radical 
departure  from  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  vote  of  1655, 
and  bore  fruit  later.  In  1677,  after  the  burning  of  Springfield  by 
the  Indians,  a  new  house  was  built  for  the  minister,  and  when  a 
vote  passed  "To  give  Or  Reverend  Teacher,  Mr.  Glover  this  house 
— upon  ye  like  terms  as  ye  former  house  and  lands  were  given," 
the  action  of  the  majority  was  dissented  from  by  twenty-two  men, 
whose  names  were  entered;  they  declaring  in  favor  of  "ye  for- 
mer vote  yt  ye  house  be  for  ye  ministry,  disallowing  of  any  al- 
teration of  ye  former  vote."'^" 

The  above  mentioned  vote  was  taken  in  July ;  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  at  a  special  meeting  called  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter it  was  Hecided  that  the  town  had  no'  right  tO'  grant  the  lands 
to  Mr.  Glover,  they  having  been  set  aside  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  forever. 

They  therefore  concluded  to  raise  Mr.  Glover's  salary  and 
resume  the  land  "to  its  first  and  primitive  use."  It  was  not  to 
be   "accounted   or   reckoned   Mr.    Glover's   propriety   otherwise 

^Uhid.,  I,  422. 
^^lUd.,  I,  243. 
■i^IUd.,  II,  ^1. 
*UUd.,  II,  132. 
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than  for  use  while  he  [should]  continue  [their]  minister."'^^ 
Mr.  Glover,  however,  seems  not  to  have  yielded  gracefully  to 
this  conclusion  and  appealed  to  the  general  court  to  arbitrate 
the  matter. ^^  The  next  year  the  matter  was  up  again,  and  now 
a  startling  solution  was  found  for  the  difficulty.  It  was  voted 
that,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  (including  the  declara- 
tion of  the  general  court  that  the  town  ought  to  give  Mr. 
Glover  full  compensation)  to  allow  Mr.  Glover  tO'  keep  the  min- 
istry lands  as  liis  own  and  to  set  apart  the  Chickuppi  lands,  (with 
some  nine  acres  added  thereto),  as  ministry  lands.  The  "votes 
for  this  exchange  were  2^,  and  the  dissenters  were  23  ;  who  though 
they  dissented  from  confirming  the  Town's  gift  to  Or  Rev 
Teacher,  yet  they  consented  to  give  him  a  full  compensation  for 
the  land  first  set  apart  for  the  ministry."'^^ 

Thus  the  ministry  lands  are  first  voted  away  to  an  individual 
and  then,  to  satisfy  those  who  object  to  this  proceeding 
the  school  lands  are  set  apart  for  the  ministry.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet,  as  the  division  on  the  last  vote  would  indicate.  On  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover  his  son,  Pelatiah,  inherited 
his  rights  to  the  land  in  question.  But  the  townsmen  now 
showed  a  desire  to  secure  those  lands  to  their  first  use.  There- 
fore they  held  a  meeting,  "in  order  to  the  discoursing  and 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Glover  about  the  house  and  land  wch 
ye  Town  granted  his  father  which  belongs  to  the  ministry."*^ 

Thereafter,  until  J  695,  a  number  of  votes  were  taken  on  this 
matter,  the  Chickuppi  lands  figuring  very  prominently  as  a  part 
of  the  compensation  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  Mr.  Glover. 
But  finally  it  was  decided  that  these  lands  could  not  be  granted 
to  an  individual  and  a  money  compensation  was  given  instead. 
The  school  lands  party  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  secure  by  passing  a  clear  and  definite  res- 
olution : 

"That    the    ancient    appropriation      of    Chickuppi      land    on 


"7&^(7.,  p.  VPj'\. 

*^Ihid.,  p.  loG.  We  yhall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the 
dissenters  from  the  above  vote  represented  a  party  which  desired  to  retain  the 
Chickuppi   lands  for  school   purposes. 

"/bid.,  p.  205.    This  was  in  1692.     The  italics  are  mine. 
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the  west  side  of  the  river  bee  to  the  maintenance  of  a  schoole  in 
the  Towne  of  Springfield.  Also  voted  that  the  six  acres 
of  meadow,  bee  it  more  or  less,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  ly- 
ing between  the  meadow  of  Col.  John  Pynchon  on  the  south- 
east, and  the  meadow  of  Edward  Stebbins  on  the  northwest  side 
bee  appropriated  to  the  same  use,  and  is  now  granted  unto  that 
use,  vizt,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  Springfield 
forever."^* 

Thus,  happily,  this  grant,  after  passing  through  many  vicis- 
situdes, by  reason  of  the  development  of  a  public  sentiment  fav- 
orable to  a  steady  support  of  schools,  came  at  last  to  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  that  purpose.^ ^ 


*HUd.,  344. 

^'In  the  notes  to  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  VIII,  Re- 
solves, etc.,  1'703-1707,  Appendix  III,  pp,  588-593,  is  a  chapter  on  the  school 
history  of  Springfield,  taken  from  Archives,  LVIII,  p.  245.  It  is  there  stated, 
"that  the  profits  of  the  lands  appropriated  in  1653  (  ?)  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  school  seemed  not  to  have  been  applied  to  that  purpose  before  the  3'ear  1696. 
Possibly  no  income  may  have  accrued  from  them.  However  that  may  be,  the 
following  vote  by  the  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to 
realize  and  a  ^\j  an  income  from  these  lands  and  at  the  same  time  to  set 
apart  other  lands  for  the  same  purpose."  Here  follows  the  vote  just  given 
above.  There  is  a  misapprehension  here,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  there 
was  an  income  from  these  lands  long  before  1696,  and  also  that  this  income 
was  at  least  once  voted  to  the  schoolmaster^  and  at  least  once  paid  to  him. 
The  writer  evidently  overlooked  the  series  of  transactions  resulting  directly  in 
the  vote  given  in  1696. 

It  is  significant  that  the  question  of  preserving  to  the  town  its  school  lands 
should  have  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  preserving  the  min- 
istry lands.  There  is  a  clearly  apparent  development  of  a  sentiment  favorable 
to  a  permanent  support  of  both  religion  and  education.  This  is  in  exact  ac- 
cord with  what  we  shall  find  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  at  this  time. 
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CHAPTER    ITL 

COLONIAL    GRANTS    FOR    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  lookmg.at  the  subject  of  school  sup- 
port in  Xew  England  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  towns  or 
local  units.  We  vrill  now  take  the  matter  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  colonial  governments. 

The  facts  already  brought  out  go  to  show  that  while  many 
towns  were  extremely  enterprising  in  the  support  of  education, 
others  were  extremely  negligent.  Had  the  towns,  therefore, 
been  the  ultimate  arbiters  in  the  matter,  educational  development 
would  inevitably  have  been  far  different  than  it  was.  But  the 
colonial  government  occupied  a  position  with  respect  to  the 
towns  which  enabled  it  to  impose  upon  the  latter  policies  having 
their  spring  in  the  better  sentiment  of  the  colony  at  large.  The 
men  who  were  sent  to  the  general  court  were  generally  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  public  spirited  citizens ;  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  laws  passed  for  school  support  in  general  that  they  were 
disposed  to  force  the  backward  towns  to  adopt  their  more  ad- 
vanced views  respecting  education.  In  this  way  such  a  degree 
of  progress  was  secured  as  would  have  been  wholly  impossible 
under  purely  local  control.  One  of  the  local  historians  oi  Mass- 
achusetts forcibly  expresses  the  idea  thus  :  "There  were  men  who 
believed  in  education,  and  sacrificed  a  good  deal  to 

promote  it But   the   people   generally   had   to   be 

whipped  up  to  the  necessary  expenditure.''  "Had  not  the  colony 
spurred  them  up  there  is  no  telling  when  the  reputation  of  our 
fatheis  for  zeal  in  education  would  have  been  born."^*^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colonial  influence,  exerted  in 
the  form  of  a  more  or  less  paternal  watchfulness  over  the  relig- 


DeForest,  Early  Hintory  of  Wcsthoroufjh,  pp.  99,  96. 
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ious  and  educational  welfare  of  the  people,  was  a  most  impor- 
tant force  in  determining  the  educational  history  of  the  New 
England  states.  We,  however,  are  especially  concerned  with  a 
particular  phase  of  that  historical  development,  namely,  landed 
support  of  schools. 

From  the  colonial  side,  the  policy  of  making  definite  grants  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  seems  to  have 
arisen  first  in  connection  with  the  grammar  schools.  These  in- 
stitutions were  very  essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New 
England  fathers.  The  grammar  school  was  the  feeder  of  the 
college,  that  ''School  of  the  Prophets,"  from  which  the  "learned 
and  orthodox"  ministry  was  recruited.  But  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools  bore  very  hard  upon  the  towns ;  so  much  so  that  the 
fine  for  non-compliance  with  the  law  requiring  every  town  of 
over  one  hundred  families  to  support  one,  had  to  be  increased  in 
amount  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make  it  effective.  Even 
then  many  towns  were  ''presented"  for  neglect  each  year.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  grammar  school  was  not  popularly  re- 
garded as  a  necessity,  and  therefore  its  support  was  accounted  a 
special  burden. ^^ 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  the  colonial 
governments  should  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  grammar 
schools  by  making  special  provision  for  their  support. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1659,  "'^^  answer 
to  the  petition  of  the  towns  of  Charlestown  and  Cambridge, — 
judge  meet  to  graunt  to  each  towne  a  thousand  acres  of  land, 
upon  condition  that  they  forever  appropriate  it  to  [the  mainte- 
nance of  a  grammar  school]  and  within  three  years  at  furthest, 
lay  out  the  same  &  put  it  on  improvement ;  and  in  case  that  they 
faile  of  maintaining  a  grammar  school  during  the  said  time  they 
shall  do  so,  the  next  grammar  school  of  wt  towne  soever,  shall 
have  the  sole  benefit  thereof."''^ 

The  colony  of  Plymouth  had  an  almost  unique  source  of  reve- 
nue in  the  fisheries  at  Cape  Cod.     Those  who  desired  liberty  to 


*^The  case  of  Woburn,  cited  above  (p.  15)  is  an  example. 
^^  Colonial  Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  IV,  400. 
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take  the  ''alewives"  or.  herring  there  could  secure  the  privilege 
only  by  paying  a  fixed  license  fee.  At  the  Court  held  in  March, 
1672-3,  a  resolution  was  adopted  granting  the  profits  oi  the  fish- 
eries to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  for  the  support  of  a  grammar 
school  already  begun  there,  "and  hitherto  continued  by  God's 
grace  with  good  success/' ^^  Plymouth  received  this  money 
because  she  was  the  first  town  to  establish  a  grammar  school. 
Afterwards  other  towns  built  schools  and  then  the  "Cape  Money," 
as  it  was  called,  was  distributed  among  them.  To  illustrate: 
In  1683  "the  Court  have  ordered  the  Cape  Money  as  followeth: 
viz. :  to  Bastable  school,  twelve  pound :  to  Duxburrow  school, 
eight  pound :  to  Rehoboth  school,  five  pound :  to  Taunton  school, 
three  pound;  and  two  pound  to  Mr.  Daniell  Smith."^" 

This  employed  the  whole  of  the  thirty  pounds  now  annually 
received  for  the  fisheries,  which  therefore  furnished  the  earliest 
actual  school  fund  in  America.  Massachusetts  Bay  tried  to 
stimulate  the  building  of  grammar  schools  by  giving  the  towns 
large  tracts  of  her  surplus  wild  land.  Plymouth,  being  straight- 
ened in  her  boundaries,  was  lacking  this  resource;  so  she  sub- 
stituted the  profits  of  the  sea. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  town  of  Plymouth  received  the  grant 
of  the  fishery  profits  (1672),  the  general  court  of  Connecticut 
granted  to  the  county  towns  of  Fairfield  and  New  London  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  apiece  "to  be  taken  up  where  it  may  not  preju- 
dice any  former  grant,  which  sayd  land  shall  be  and  belong  to  the 
said  county  townes  forever  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that 
may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  Grammar  Schoole  in  the  sayd  County 
townes  and  to  no  other  use  or  end  whatsoever.  There  is  also 
granted  to  the  county  towns  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  to  each 
of  them,  six  hundred  acres  of  land  upon  the  same  terms  and  to 
the  same  use  with  the  other  towns. "^^ 


*^Phjmo\ith  Colony  Records,  V,  107-108.  See  on  the  Cape  fisheries  regulations, 
76mZ.,  pp.  104,  243,  244.  In  1677  the  fisheries  were  granted  to  a  corporation 
at  an  annual  rent  of  thirtv  pounds,  silver  money  of  New  England. 

50  76J(Z.,  p.  2o9. 

^^  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1665-1677,  p.  176. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  lands  to  each  of  these  towns  in 
1702.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  they  were  of  no  immediate  benefit  to  the 
schools.     The  consequence  of  that  fact  appars   late?  in  the  direct   payment  of 
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It  is  clear  from  the  above,  that  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  colonial  governments  of  both  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  had  committed  themselves  to  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging grammar  schools ;  and  this  was  done,  save  in  the  case 
of  Plymouth,  by  grants  of  wild  land  to  the  towns  in  which  such 
schools  were  located. ^^ 


a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  grammar  school  masters  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment. See  for  the  appointment  of  committees  to  lay  out  the  lands,  Colonial 
Records  of  Connecticut,  1689-1706,  p.  402. 

^2  It  is  interesting,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  public  educational  activity  in 
New  England  at  this  time,  to  recall  the  notorious  passage  in  Governor  Berke- 
ley's reply  to  the  "Enquiries"  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  relating  to  education 
in  Viginia  in  1671  : 

"Question.  What  course  is  taken  about  the  instructing  the  people,  within  your 
government.  In  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  what  provision  is  there  made  for 
the  payment  of  your  ministers  ? 

Answer.     The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  Ehgland  out  of  towns;  every  man 
according  to  his  ability  instructing  his  children.     We  have  fforty  eight  parishes, 
and  our  ministers   are   well   paid,   and  by   my   consent   should  be  better  if  they 
would  pray  oftener  and  preach   less.      .....      But   I  thank   God,  there 

are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred 
years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government. 
God  keep  us  from  both."      (Hening's  Statutes,  II,  517.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SCHOOL   RESKR\'ATI0NS   IN    GRANTS   OF   TOWNSHIPS. 

We  have  seen  hoAv,  in  early  colonial  times  lands  were  granted 
by  private  individuals  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  have  also 
seen  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  towns  having  a  surplus  of 
wild  lands  within  their  borders,  set  aside  portions  of  them  for  the 
same  purpose.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  how  the  difhculty  in  pro- 
viding grammar  schools  induced  the  colonial  governments  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  make  direct  grants  of  wild 
land  to  towns  on  condition  of  their  maintaining  such  schools. 

Both  of  these  colonies  possessed  large  bodies  of  land  which 
were  only  g-radually  occupied.  The  settlements,  as  in  the  be- 
ginning, were  usually  made  not  by  individuals  but  by  companies 
of  people  who  bought  ''townships"''"  of  land  from  the  colonial 
governments  and  received  "charters"  therefor.  In  making  such 
grants  the  government  could  of  course  impose  any  conditions  it 
might  see  fit.  as.  for  example,  that  the  township  should  be  settled 
within  a  certain  period ;  that  the  proprietors  should  make  provi- 
sion for  the  support  of  a  minister  in  the  new  settlement,  etc. 
Various  stipulations  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  seventeenth 
century  documents,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  char- 
ters begin  to  contain  a  definite  provision  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gion and  schools. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  practice  in  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  a  grant  of  land  which  became  the  town  of  Sut- 
ton, made  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Dudley  with  the  consent  of 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  in   1704,  the  charter  provi- 


"For  a  discussion  of  the  "Genesis  of  the  Massachusetts  Town,"  see  Cham- 
berlain, John  Adams,  with  Other  Essays,  pp.  189-228:  also  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  Proceedings,  Second  Series,  VII,  214-242. 
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sions  are  thus  stated :  "Provided  they  intrench  upon  no  former 
grant  of  the  General  Court,  and  they  be  obHged  to  settle  thirty 
families  and  a  minister  upon  said  lands  within  seven  years  after 
the  end  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians ;  and  that  they  re- 
serve three  hundred  acres  of  the  said  lands  for  the  first  settled 
minister  four  hundred  acres  for  the  ministry,  and  two  hundred 
acres  ±or  the  use  of  a  school,  all  to  be  laid  out  conveniently."^* 

In  the  charter  of  Lunenburg, ^°  granted  in  1719,  similar  pro- 
visions occur,  except  that  a  fourth  reservation  is  made  for  Har- 
vard College. 

The  town  of  Lunenburg  was  sufficiently  settled  by  1728  to  in- 
duce the  inhabitants  to  ask  for  political  organization.  In  the 
act  incorporating  the  town  it  is  stipulated :  "that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town  do  provide  for  the  comfortable  and  honorable 
support  of  a  learned  and  orthodox  minister  among  them,  and 
likewise  provide  a  school  master  to  instruct  their  youth  in  read- 
ing and  writing."  This  was  simply  carrying  into  effect  the  fun- 
damental legal  requirements  that  every  town  maintain  a  minis- 
ter, and  also  an  elementary  English  school.  Possibly  the  reser- 
vation of  lands  for  those  purposes  was  looked  upon  as  a  means 
of  insuring  compliance  with  these  requirements. 

In  the  grant  of  the  territory  of  Westminster  in  the  same  year 
the  failure  to  carry  out  the  proviso^  respecting  reservations  was 
made  a  sufficient  cause  for  forfeiture.  "If  the  said  grantees 
shall  not  effectually  settle  the  said  number  of  families  in  each 
township,  and  also  lav  out  a  lot  for  the  said  settled  minister,  one 
for  the  ministry  and  one  for  the  school  in  each  of  the  said  town- 
ships, they  shall  have  no  advantage,  but  shall  forfeit  their  said 
grants. "^^ 

In  1735  the  town  of  Boston  petitioned  the  general  court  for 
"three  or  four  townships"  of  the  Hampshire  wild  lands,  to  ease 
her  burden  of  colony  and  local  taxation.  The  court  granted  her 
three  townships,  each  to  contain  sixty  three  shares,  "one  to  be 


5*  Benedict  and  Tracy,  History  of  the  Town  of  Sutton,  p.  10. 
^^ Early  Records   of   the   Town    of  Lunenburg,  facsimile  of  charter  printed  as 
frontispiece. 

^''Heywood,  'History  of  Westminster ;  see  copy  of  charter. 
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for  the  first  settled  minister,  one  for  the  ministry  and  one  for  a 
schooL"^' 

The  same  year  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted  a 
township  of  land  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hampshire. '^^ 
The  charter  contains  this  interesting  passage :  "And  for  the  more 
effectual  bringing  forward  the  settling  of  the  said  new  town, 
Ordered,  that  the  said  town  be  laid  out  into  sixty  three  equal 
shares,  one  of  which  to  be  for  the  first  settled  minister,  one  for 
the  ministry  and  one  for  a  school. "^^ 

In  the  list  of  Massachusetts  charters  for  New  Hampshire 
.lands  we  find  one  of  an  early  date,  1673.  It  contains  no  specific 
reservations,  but  there  is  a  general  reservation  which  may  well 
have  been  the  precursor  of  the  better  known  forms  of  the  next 
century.  It  reads:  "The  magistrates  judge  it  meet  to  grant  the 
petitioners  request  herein  Provided  that  a  farm'  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  upland  and  meadow  be  laid  out  of  this  tract  for  the  pub- 
lique  use."*^^ 

The  latest  of  these  New  Hampshire  charters  is  of  the 
year  1773.  It  is  the  charter  of  the  town  of  Walpole  (N.  H.), 
and  contains  four  reservations;  for  the  first  minister,  the  minis- 
try, the  grammar  school,  and  Harvard  College.  Aside  from 
these  two,  one  very  early  the  other  very  late,  there  appears  to  be 
no  variation  in  the  reservations  save  a  verbal  one ;  and  even  this 
is  extremely  slight.®^ 

In  Massachusetts,  therefore,  we  find  at  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
tury a  clearly  defined  reservation  policy,  which  was  steadily  ad- 
hered to  down  to  the  Revolutionary  period.  We  shall  find  in  a 
later  phase  of  the  study  that  it  may  be  traced  much  further  than 
this.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  common  school  fund^^  of 
"the  state  was  based  upon  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  in  Maine, 


5' Smith,  liisiorii  of  Pittsficld,  p.  65. 

^"This  tract  became  the  town  of  Dumbarton. 

^^Ncw  Hampshire  State  Papers,  Town  Charters,  I,  79.     The  italics  are  mine. 

'^Jhid.,  p.  81. 

^^IMfL,  p.  S^3.  The  term  "grammar  school"  occurs  occasionally  in  place  of 
"the  schooF,"  and  possibly  the  reservation  may  often  have  been  made  out  ot 
•solicitude  for  the  grammar  school,  rather  than  the  common  school.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  is  not  clear  on  this  point. 

•'-Boutwell,  Origin  and  History  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  in  Report 
'Of  Mass.  Board  of  Education  1859,  p.  38. 
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and  there  are  also  numerous  examples  of  the  endowment 
of  academies''^  from  the  same  source,  showing  that  the  usv^  of 
wild  lands  for  the  promotion  of  education  had  a  large  develop- 
ment in  Massachusetts. 

Turning  to  Connecticut,  as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  we 
find  nistances  of  grants  for  school  purposes  made  by  the  propri- 
etors of  towns.  That  there  was  school  land  in  Hartford  is  evi- 
denced by  the  vote  empowering  the  school  committee  "to  exchange 
the  house  and  home  lot  belonging  to  the  town  that  is  improved 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  the  town  :  either  for  mead  land. 
or  other  lands  that  may  be  of  benefit  or  advantage  to  the  said 
school.  "*^^ 

In  Waterbury  the  proprieters  early  set  aside  land  for  the 
school,  the  rent  from  which  was  applied  to  its  support.  In  1734. 
it  was  sold  and  a  fund  created. *^^  Suffield  also  had  a  school  lot 
which  apparently  remained  unproductive  until  about  1750,  when, 
it  was  leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  years. °*^  There 
were  also  school  lands  in  Guilford,  for  at  a  meeting  in  1671,  "thc: 
town,  considering  the  necessity  of  education  of  children'* 
appointed  a  committee  to  lay  out  30  acres  of  upland  and  20 
acres  of  marsh,  "to  be  kept  and  improved  for  the  best  benefit  of 
a  school  in  Guilford. "°^ 

We  have  seen  how,  in  1672,  the  general  court  granted  lands 
to  each  of  the  county  towns  for  the  benefit  of  a  grammar  school. 
These  lands  could  not  be  made  available  at  once,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  schools  were  urgent.  Accordingly  in  1690,  the 
court  ordered  that  the  masters  of  the  schools  in  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  should  have  an  annual  salary  of  sixty  pounds 
in  country  pay,  "thirty  pounds  of  it  to  be  paid  out  of  the  coun- 
try treasury."®^  The  provision  was  amplified  in  1693,  "for  the 
encouragement   of   learning    in    this    colony,    there   being   fower 


cs  Order  respecting  grants  to  acadamies,  passed  in  1797;   see  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  1877-78,  pp.  431-4.32.     Also  History  of  Westfield,  p.  316_ 
'^■^Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  VI,  298.- 
^^Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  I,  596. 
'^''■Documentary  History  of  Suffield,  p.  56. 
''•'History  of  Guilford  and,  Madison,  p.  396. 
'^^ Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut  (1689-1706),  p.  31. 
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grammar  schools  in  the  county  towns  of  each  county,  this  court 
having  granted  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven  for  the  end  afore- 
said thirty  pounds  apiece  to  the  said  Towns,  now  gave  to  New 
London  and  Fairfield  County  schooles  twenty  pounds  to  each  of 
those  county  townes."^*^ 

Jn  1700  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  keeping  of  a  common 
school  in  all  tow^ns  of  thirty  families ;  '\\nd  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  respectively  it  was  ordered,  that  from  the 
colonic  rates,  as  the  country  rates  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  shall 
be  yearly  paid  forty  shillings  upon  every  one  thousand  pounds 
of  the  publick  list  of  persons  and  estates  unto  the  several  towns 
for  the  use  of  their  schools  aforesaid."'*^ 

This  solicitude  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, a  little  later  also  took  the  form  of  land  reservations  in 
townships. 

In  1687  the  general  court  of  Connecticut,  thinking  to  save  its 
western  lands  from  the  cupidity  of  the  royal  governor,  Andros, 
granted  the  greater  part  away  to  the  towns  of  Hartford 
and  Windsor.  No  consideration  was  given,  either  at  the  time 
or  subsequently,  the  transaction  being  looked  upon  as  a  means 
of  public  defense.'^  But  the  possession  of  the  lands  came  to  be 
so  agreeable  to  the  towns  that  when  the  danger  was  past, 
the  tyrant  gene  and  the  charter  government  restored,  they  ob- 
stinately refused  to  give  them  up  to  the  colony.  A  dispute  en- 
sued wdiich  raged  for  many  years  and  at  one  time  seemed  on  the 
point  of  issuing  in  civil  war."^-  But  in  the  meantime,  and  before 
the  passions  of  the  parties  had  been  excited  to  the  limit,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Hartford  claim  was  occupied  by  settlers.  The  town 
in  171 5  sent  an  agent  (John  Marsh)  to  explore  a  tract  of  these 
lands ;  the  following  year  he  made  a  purchase  of  the  In- 
dians;  and  in  1718  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  a  town  at  a  place  then  called  Bantam  and  later  Litch- 


''""ihid.,  p.  97. 

•'Uhid.,  p.  3B1. 

'^Colonial  Rccoyds  of  Connecticut,  1678-16S0,  p.  22-5. 

"=Trnmbull.  Hhtonj  of  Connecticut,  II,  95-99. 
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field."^^  This  body  of  proprietors,  although  operating  under  the 
authority  of  the  toAvn  of  Hartford,  deemed  it  prudent  to  secure 
a  confirmation  of  their  charter  from  the  colonial  government. 
In  this  confirmation  three  shares  are  mentioned  as  being  set 
aside,  "for  pious  uses,"'"^  which  meant  the  ministry,  first  settled 
minister  and  schools.'^'' 

In  1726  the  general  court  agreed  with  committees  of  the 
towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  that  the  lands  claimed  by  them 
and  l3y  the  colony  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  towns- 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  colonial  government  on  the  other;  they 
to  have  the  eastern  portion  and  the  colony  the  western. "^^  The 
division  was  effected  in  1731,''  the  government  meantime  having 
procured  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  its  portion."^®" 

A  committee  appointed  about  this  time  to  see  what  it  was  best 
to  do  with  the  lands  secured  to  the  colony,  reported  in  favor  of 
their  sale  by  townships. '^^  Another  committee  made  a  report  in 
1733  which  stands  as  a  landmark  in  American  educational  his- 
tory. The  clauses  having  special  significance  in  this  connection 
are  therefore  quoted  entire. ^^ 

''First,  that  an  act  be  made  and  passed  at  this  assembly,  grant- 
ing all  the  monies  which  shall  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  seven 
towns  lately  laid  out  in  the  western  lands, ®^  to  the  towns  of  this 
colony  that  are  now  settled,  to  be  divided  to  them  in  proportion 
according  to  the  list  of  their  rateable  estate  in  the  year  last  past, 
and  to  be  secured  and  forever  improved  for  the  use  of  schools 
kept  in  said  towns  according  to  law." 

"26.  ly:  In  order  to  the  selling  and  settling  said  townships" — 
they  are  to  be  divided  into  fifty  shares — ''besides  three  shares 
that  shall  be  set  apart,  one  for  the  first  minister  that  shall  be  set- 


■^3  xj[^)30uj.ne,  History  of  Litchfield,  p.  18  et  seq. 
''■^Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1717-1725,  pp.  126-127. 
'^^ History  of  Litchfield,  p.  22. 
''^Colonial  Records  of  Gonnecticut,  VII,  44. 
''•Ihid.,  p.  3B7. 
^Uhid.,  p.  166. 
T9/6irf.,  pp.  361,  386. 
^^Ihid.,  pp.  457-458. 

81  The  towns  planted  in  this  tract  were  Norfolk,  Kent,  Goshen,  Canaan,  Crom- 
well, Salisbury,  and  Sharon.      (Steiner,  Education  in  Connecticut,  p.  30.) 
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tied  there,  to  be  conveyed  to  him  in  fee ;  one  to  be  sequestered  for 
the  use  of  the  present  estabhshed  ministry  forever,  and  one  for 
the  use  of  the  school  or  schools  in  such  towns  forever."^^ 

This  report  was  approved  and  its  recommendations  enacted 
into  law.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  seven  townships 
made  the  beginnings  of  Connecticut's  common  school  fund. 

That  part  of  the  western  lands  which  by  the  above  agreement 
was  patented  to  Hartford  and  Windsor,  was  also  divided  into 
seven  townships.  These  were  sold  and  settled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. It  is  almost  certain  that  the  three  reservations  indicated 
above  were  made  in  these  towns  also,  as  in  the  towns  sold  by  the 
colony. 

Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  large  portion  of  western  Con- 
necticut settling  up  under  the  policy  of  school  reservations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  towns  in  which  they  lay ;  while  the  older  towns 
participated  in  the  school  fund  created  by  the  sale  of  the  seven 
western  tovvns.^*^^ 

In  the  study  of  New  Hampshire  towns  we  have  three  sets  of 
documents:  (a)  the  town  charters  granted  by  the  government 
of  New  Hampshire  itself;  (b)  the  charters  of  the  Masonian  pro- 
prietors; (c)  the  charters  of  Massachusetts  already  mentioned. 
From  these  three  sources  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
on  which  nearly  all  of  the  townships  of  New  Hampshire,  settled 
after  1720,  were  granted.  A  study  of  these  documents  reveals 
the  following  facts :  The  earliest  charters,  those  oi  the  year  1722, 
with  one  exception,®^  contain  the  regular  reservations  as  found 


8- The  phrase  "school  or  schools"  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  common 
schools  are  meant.  This  would  be  assumed,  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  gram- 
mar schools   (one   in   each   county)  had  been   specially  endowed. 

^^For  an  account  of  Connecticut  influence  in  Pennsylvania,  and  school  reserva- 
tions in  the  Susquehanna  townships  see  Appendix  II. 

When,  in  October,  1786,  Connecticut  passed  a  law  relating  to  the  Western 
Reserve,  she  provided  for  laying  out  the  region  in  townships,  and  for  reserv- 
ing in  each  township  five  hundred  acres  for  the  ministry,  five  hundred  for  schools, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  be  given,  in  fee  simple,  to  the  first  set- 
tled minister.  (See  Hinsdale,  Ohio,  Arch,  and  Hist.  Society  Publications,  II, 
477.)  This  was  after  the  first  seven  ranges  of  townships  had  been  laid  out 
in  Ohio,  each  with  the  reservation  of  section  sixteen  for  schools.  We  shall  find 
that  there  was  an  effort  made  in  the  congress  which  passed  the  Ordinance  of 
178.5  to  secure  a  reservation  for  religion  also. 

**  Londonderry  ;  no  reservations  save  for  Governor  and  Lieut.  Governor.  Town 
Cha/rters,  I,  277. 
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in  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  grants.  They  are,  how- 
ever, stated  in  a  sHghtly  different  form;  one  share  ''for  the  first 
settled  minister,  one  for  the  parsonage,  and  one  for  the  school." 
In  the  case  of  Barrington  two  hundred  acres  were  laid  out  for 
the  parsonage,  two  hundred  more  for  the  first  minister,  and  one 
hundred  for  a  school.*^ 

From  that  date  the  practice  seems  thoroughly  established. 
In  17^7  at  least  four  charters  were  granted,  all  containing  the 
reservations  as  above.  At  a  later  date  a  fourth  reservation  was 
added  which  finds  a  place  in  all  of  the  charters  granted  by  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth,  the  royal  governor,  both  in  New  Hampshire 
and  in  Vermont.  This  was  a  share  for  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. ^^ 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  provision  in  Capt. 
John  Mason's  will  in  favor  of  a  grammar  school  in  his  county 
of  New  Hampshire.  Capt.  Mason  did  not  foresee  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  this  property  would  encounter,  nor  that  the  name  of 
Mason,  for  the  preservation  of  which  he  provided  so  carefully 
in  his  will  (granting  the  county  to  his  grandson,  Robert  Tufton, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  the  name  of  Mason),  would  ultimately 
fade  out  of  the  proprietary.  But  so  it  was  that  after  more  than 
a  century  of  litigation  the  rights  of  the  last  Masonian,  John 
Tufton  (Mason),  were  transferred  to  a  company  of  twelve  men 
usually  known  as  the  "Masonian  Proprietors."  This  was  in 
1746.^^ 

The  proprietors  began  soon  to  make  grants  of  townships,  and 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  1 748-1 768,  issued  charters  to  forty 
distinct  towns,  in  every  one  of  which,  without  a  single  excep- 


8-^7&4d.,  p.  124. 

»6The  charters  of  the  years  1752,  1753,  and  1754  contain  all  of  the  reserva- 
tions except  that  for  schools.  But  the  town  histories  show  that  some  of  these 
towns  had  school  lots  in  the  plats  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  charters.  The 
Masonian  charters  of  even  date  contained  the  school  reservation.  Many  of 
these  Wentworth  charters,  too,  were  renewed  for  various  reasons,  and  in  such 
cases  the  provision  for  the  school  was  uniformly  inserted.  Why  the  school 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  charter,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  but  its  omis- 
sion was  apparently  accidental. 

s'The  head"  of  this  proprietary  was  Theodore  Atkinson,  who  was  then  and 
remained  for  many  years,  the  secretary  of  the  colony.  His  name  appears  on 
most  of  the  charters   granted  by  the  colonial  government. 
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tion,  reservations  were  made  for  the  first  settled  minister,  for  the 
ministry,  and  for  the  school.  In  one  case  a  "mill  right"  was 
added  to  the  list;  and  in  a  single  instance,  in  1769,  the  third  res- 
ervation was  stated  for  a  grammar  school.®^  Otherwise  there  is 
complete  uniformity. 

The  "New  Hampshire  Grants/'  of  territory  in  the  present 
state  of  Vermont  number  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Most 
of  them  were  made  after  the  year  1760,  when  the  great  immi- 
gration to  Vermont  began.  With  the  exception  of  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  charters  issued  before.  1760,  all  seem  to  contain  the  usual 
reservations ;  one  for  the  first  minister,  one  for  the  ministry  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  England,  one  for  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  for  the  school.  In  five  of 
the  cases  above  excepted,  it  has  been  ascertained,  either  from  the 
plats,  or  from  the  town  histories,  that  reservations  for  schools 
were  included  though  not  stated ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  always  true. 

When  the  people  of  Vermont  organized  a  government  of  their 
own,  townships  were  granted  by  it  with  a  somewhat  different 
statement  of  reservations.  In  the  charter  of  Montpelier,  1781, 
there  are  reserved,  "one  right  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  or  col- 
lege, one  right  for  the  use  of  the  county  grammar  school,  one 
right  for  the  support  of  public  worship,  and  lands  to  the  amount 
of  one  right  for  the  support  of  an  English  school  or  schools  in 
said  township.''  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  college  and  gram- 
mar school  rights  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  others  were  to  "be  and  remain  inalienably  ap- 
propriated to  the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  they  [were]  re- 
spectively assigned,  and  be  under  the  charge  disposal  and  direc- 
tion of  said  town  forever."^^ 

In  1794  the  legislature  of  Vermont  passed  a  law  appropriat- 
ing the  glebe  lands  to  the  support  of  public  worship,  the  rents 
and  profits  to  be  distributed  arnong  the  several  church  organi- 
zations in  the  town  in  which  such  lands  lay.     This  was  a  blow 


^''Toxn  Cfharters,  V,  240. 

89 Thompson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Montpelier,  p.  24. 
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at  the  church  of  England.^^  A  second  law  appropriated  the  lands 
reserved  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
towns  for  the  use  of  the  schools. ^^ 


^^Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  pp.  53-54. 

»iSlade,  Laics  of  Vermont,  pp.  193-194.  The  United  States  District  Court, 
in  a  test  case,  decided  that  this  act  of  the  state  legislature  was  legal.  See  also 
Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont,  pp  338- 
341,   357-360. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  in  the  Vermont  grants  made  by 
the  New  York  government  (which  claimed  the  terriorjO,  no  reserA-ations  were 
made  for  religion  and  education.  (See  Green  Leaves  from  Whittington,  p.  734, 
for  copy  of  a  New  York  charter.) 

The  notable  letter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  King's  College,  New  York,  to 
Archbishop  Seeker,  April  10,  1762,  is  in  point  here.  He  says  :  "And  I  beg  leave, 
my  lord,  to  observe,  that  it  is  a  great  pity,  when  parents  are  granted,  as  they 
often  are,  for  large  Tracts  of  Land  fin  New  York],  no  provision  is  made  for 
Religion  or  Schools.  I  wish  therefore  Instructions  were  given  to  our  governors 
never  to  grant  patents  for  Townships  or  Villages,  or  large  Manors,  without 
obliging  the  Patentees  to  sequester  a  Competent  portion  for  the  support  of 
Religion  and  Education."  (Documents  Relative  to  Colonial  History  of  New 
York,  VIII,  497.)  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  especially  Connecticut. 

New  York  adopted  the  land  grant  policy  after  it  had  been  put  in  operation 
by  the  national  government,  and  applied  it  to  the  wesern  part  of  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NATIONALIZATION   0:P  THK   Ri:S]5RVATlON   POLICY. 

We  have  traced  the  poHcy  of  reservations  by  colonial  govern- 
ments down  to  the  end  of  colonial  times.  It  now^  remains  to 
see,  whether  the  policy  was  a  continuous  one  extending  gener- 
ally into  the  constitutional  period ;  and  whether  there  was  any 
connection  between  this  policy  in  the  New  England  states  and 
the  national  reservation  policy  inaugurated  with  the  Ordinances 
of  1785  and  1787. 

Let  us  take  Massachusetts  as  the  typical  New  England  state. 
Coming  at  once  to  the  period  following  the  Revolution  we  find 
that  in  1785,  the  year  of  the  land  ordinance,  a  law  was  passed 
granting  a  confirmation  of  five  townships  between  Penobscot 
and  Cnion  Rivers  in  the  district  of  Maine.  In  each  of  the 
townships  ^"our  lots  were  reserved,  one  for  the  first  minister,  one 
for  the  ministry,  one  for  future  appropriation,  and  "one  for  the 
use  of  a  school  forever.''^- 

In  1786  it  was  resolved'^"  "that  the  committee  for  the  sale  of 
che  unappropriated  lands  belonging  to  this  commonwealth  in  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  Be  and  hereby  are  empowered  and  directed, 
in  the  disposal  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  commonwealth  in 
the  district  of  New  Ash  ford,  to  provide  for  the  following  reser- 
vations and  appropriations,  viz  :  two  hundred  acres  for  the  first 
settled  minister,  two  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of  the  ministry, 
and  two  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of  a  grammar  school." 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1786,  confirming  Deer  Island 
and  Sheep  Island  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  respectively, 
on  condition,  first,  of  their  paying  a  certain  sum  into  the  state 
treasury,  and  second  ''that  they  appropriate  three  hundred  acres. 

*^Law8  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  1784-85,  p.  407. 
^ Laics  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  1786-87,  p.  299. 
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of  land  for  the  ministry  and  three  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of 
a  grammar  school."^* 

A  certain  township,  referred  to  in  the  acts  as  "Number  3"  had 
been  granted  in  March,  1785,  to  a  group  of  persons,  ''on  condi- 
tions which  it  is  improper  to  insist  on  the  performance  of  as  per 
charter;"  said  lands  are  therefore  confirmed  to  the  same  parties 
''with  the  reservations  and  on  the  provisions  and  conditions  ex- 
pressed," in  the  original  resolve.  These  conditions  had  refer- 
ence to  the  three  reservations,  one  for  the  school.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  "Township  number  3"  was  surveyed  by  Ru- 
fus  Putnam.^^ 

In  1 7 19  two  townships  were  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  from  the  burning  of  Falmouth,  now  Port- 
land, by  the  British  in  1775.  In  each  four  lots  of  three  hundred 
twenty  acres  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  usual  uses.*^*^  We  have 
a  similar  case  in  1792  and  other  cases  later.^'^  But  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  detail  them.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the 
continuity  of  the  policy.  It  originated  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ments in  the  period  about  1700  and  extended  well  into  the  con- 
stitutional period. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  whether  the  national  policy,^^  usually 
traced  no  further  back  than  1785  or  1787,  is  in  any  sense  an  out- 
growth of  this  New  England  system.  On  general  principles  it 
Avould  seem  that  a  policy  so-  deeply  rooted  in  the  institutional 
life  of  an  important  section  must  have  an  influence  upon  the 
government  of  which  that  section  forms  a  part;  but  it  is  possible 
to  trace  a  close  and  direct  connection. 

The  treaty  which  closed  the  Revolutionary  War  left  us  an  in- 
dependent people,  with  boundaries  including  territory  far  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  settlement  on  the  west.  This  great  stretch 
of  wilderness,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  became, 


^*Laws  and  Itesolves,  1784-85,  p.  925. 

95/&ja\,  p.  887. 

^'^IMd.,   (1786),  415. 

^Ubid.,  (1792),  464. 

°*I  have  received  much  help  on  the  later  phase  of  this  subject  from  the  mono- 
graph on  ''The  History  and  Management  of  Land  Grants  for  Education  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,''  by  Geo.  W.  Knight,  Ph.  D.,  published  in  the  American 
Historical  Society  Papers,  volume  I. 
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by  cession  of  the  several  claimant  states,  the  endowment  of  the 
general  government.  Just  as  Massachusetts  in  1700  iVad  a  body 
of  wild  lands  which  could  be  granted  on  conditions ;  just  as 
Connecticut  had  western  territory  which  could  be  set  off  into 
townships  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  colony ;  so  now 
the  nation  was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  tract  of  wild  lands,  the 
management  of  which  was  destined  to  be  deeply  significant  in 
its  intiuence  upon  American  institutions  in  general,  and  especi- 
ally on  the  institutions  of  education. 

In  1784  Virginia,  which  had  by  far  the  most  important  claim 
to  western  lands,  ceded  her  rights  to  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  government  of  the  Confederation  "for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  states."  The  congress  at  once  proceeded  to  assert 
its  jurisdiction  over  the  district,  though  the  claims  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  tO'  portions  of  the  same  territory,  were 
not  formally  yielded  till  some  time  later. 

While  the  first  proposal  of  Virginia  was  under  discussion,  in 
1783,  Col.  Bland,  a  delegate  from  that  state,  moved  in  congress 
to  accept  the  cession  on  the  terms  proposed  by  Virginia :  and 
that  the  territory  to  be  ceded  be  divided  intO'  districts  of  a 
definite  shape  each  district  to  become  a  state  on  possessing 
20,000  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  lands  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers  as  bounties ;  but  one  tenth  of  them  were 
to  be  reserved  by  congress,  the  income  to  be  "appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  civil  list  of  the  United  States,  the  erecting 
frontier  forts,  the  founding  seminaries  of  learning,^^  and  the  sur- 
plus, if  any,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  building  and  equipping  a 
navy."     Nothing  came  of  this  motion. 

Although  this  was  the  first  proposition  made  in  the  congress 
looking  to  the  appropriation  of  the  national  domain  to  the  sup- 
port of  education,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  form  of  the  propo- 
sition is  wholly  different  from  that  ultimately  adopted.  It  con- 
templated, apparently,  the  endowing  of  colleges,  and  the  author 


»=*  Virginia,  in  1780,  appropriated  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Kentucky  "for  the  purpose  of  a  pubic  school,  or  seminary  of  learning,  to 
be  erected  within  the  said  county."  Ifeninrfs  Statutes,  x,  287.  This  may  in- 
dicate what  Col.  Bland  had  in  mind  in  the  above  motion. 
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of  it  seems  to  have  had  no  conception  of  the  support  of  a  com- 
mon school  system  by  that  means.  That  idea  was  to  come  from 
another  quarter:  the  quarter,  namely,  in  which  it  was  already, 
and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  operative. 

This  same  year,  1783,  a  movement  was  started  in  New  Eng- 
land, having  in  view  the  emigi'^tion  of  a  large  body  of  Revolu- 
tionary veterans  to  the  Ohio  country,  and  the  planting  of  a  state 
there.  Timothy  Pickering  of  Massachusetts  drew  up  the  plan 
for  the  proposed  state,^  and  on  the  basis  of  this  plan  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  the  leader  of  the  movement,  submitted  a  petition 
to  congress.  Pickering  suggested^  that,  after  satisfying  the 
just  demands  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  "all  the  surplus 
lands  should  be  the  common  property  of  the  state,  and  disposed 
of  for  the  common  good,  as  for  laying  out  roads,  building 
bridges  erecting  buildings,  especially  schools  and  academies,  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  government  and  other  public  uses."^ 
''Schools  and  academies"  has  a  different  ring  to  our  ears  than 
''semmaries  of  learning." 

The  commentary  needed  to  explain  just  what  was  meant  by 
Pickering's  statement  is  supplied  by  the  letter  of  Rufus  Putnam 
to  Washington,  submitting  a  petition  to  Congress.  In  this  let- 
ter which  was  sent  to  the  congress  together  with  the  more  for- 
mal document,^  he  suggests  that,  ''the  lands  should  be  divided 
into  townships  six  miles  square,  with  reservations  for  schools 
and  the  ministry." 

Here  we  have  exactly  what  we  should  expect.  In  this  pro- 
jected migration  of  New  Englanders  to  the  great  West  it  was 
proposed,  very  naturally,  to  take  with  them  the  institutions 
with  which  they  were  thoroughly  familiar  and  to  which  they 
had  become  attached.  They  had  in  mind  the  same  system  of 
local  self  government  which  prevailed  among  them,  and  which 


1  Pickering,  I,  p.  546,  et  seq.  Also  found  in  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society  Publications,  IV,  2-5. 

^IMd.,  p.  558. 

3  Knight,  p.  35. 

*See  Walker,  History  of  Athens  County,  Ohio,  pp.  30-36,  for  Rufus  Putnam's 
letter  to  Washington.  For  Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  see  Ford's  Writings 
of  Washington,  x,  267. 
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was  aoDlied  to  their  own  back  country ;  hence  the  township  ''six 
miles  square,"  long  the  customary  size  and  form  of  the  town- 
ships granted  by  the  New  England  colonial  governments  in 
their  western  lands. ^  Provision  for  the  ministry  was  one  of  the 
first  conditions  enjoined  upon  the  proprietors  of  such  new  town- 
ships and  a  landed  endowment  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
schools  had  long  since  come  to  be  the  settled  policy.  How  ap- 
propriate that  a  man  who  was  employed  to  lay  out  these  lands 
in  the  wilds  of  Xew  England,  who  had  surveyed  ''township 
Number  3"  in  Lincoln  county,  should  be  the  first  to-  suggest  to 
the  national  congress,  now  that  it  had  wild  lands  tO'  deal  with, 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  respecting  surveys  and  reservations.  But 
time  and  stress  would  still  be  required  to  realize  the  idea  in  the 
national  system. 

In  ^la.y,  1784,  ^Ir.  Jefferson  reported  a  bill  "for  ascertaining 
the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  ter- 
ritory." Its  consideration  was  postponed  and  it  was  not  taken 
up  until  ^larch  of  the  next  year.  Then  it  was  recommitted  and 
a  new  bill  reported  having  similar  provisions.  This  in  turn  was 
temporarily  laid  aside,  apparently  to  give  time  for  discussion 
outside  of  congress.  Copies  of  the  proposed  bill  were  sent  to 
prominent  men  in  different  sections.  Col.  Timothy  Pickering 
objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  there  was  "no  provision  made 
for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  nor  even  for  schools  or  academies."® 
This  criticism  was  made  in  a  letter  to  Rufus  King,  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  made  the  report.  The  bill  was  recommitted 
March  i6th,  Rufus  King  being  again  on  the  committee.  The 
result  was  a  new  ordinance  under  the  old  title  but  embodying 
many  modifications.  In  it  appeared  the  following  clause: 
"There  shall  be  reserved  the  central  section  of  every  township 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  and  the  section  immedi- 
ately adjoining  for  the  support  of  religion,  the  profits  arising 
therefrom  in  both  instances  to  be  applied  forever  according  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  male  residents  of  full  age  within  the 
same." 


'But  Connecticut  often  granted  townships  five  miles  square. 
^Pickering,   I,  509.    Letter  from  Pickering  to   King. 
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In  a  letter  accompanying  a  copy  of  the  report,  Rufus  King 
wrote  to  Pickering,  *'You  will  find  thereby,  that  your  opinions 
have  had  weight  with  the  committee  that  reported  this  ordin- 
ance;"'^ The  part  of  the  clause  respecting  religion  was  stricken 
out  by  the  congress,  but  the  proAdsion  for  education  remained  in 
the  ordinance  as  adopted.     This  is  one  landmark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  ordinance  of  1785  the  so  called  "seven 
ranges"  of  townships  were  surveyed.  The  sales,  however,  were 
of  little  consequence,  and  it  was  seen  that  if  the  lands  were  to  be 
a  source  of  revenue,  which  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  treasury 
rendered  imperative,  something  must  be  done  to  hasten  their 
sale.  The  plan  finally  adopted  was  dictated  by  necessity  and 
rendered  possible  of  execution  by  a  peculiar  set  of  circum- 
stances. It  was,  namely,  to  lump  ofi:  the  lands  in  great  blocks 
to  land  companies,  who  were  ready  to  supply  the  treasury  in  re- 
turn with  appreciable  sums  of  money.  The  companies  would 
parcel  out  the  lands  among  actual  settlers. 

In  1786-7  a  new  company  of  New  Englanders  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  others  in 
the  Ohio  country.  Rufus  Putnam  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
new  organization,  and  associated  with  him  were  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler and  Samuel  Plolden  Parsons.  A  memorial  to  congress  was 
at  once  drawn  up  and  presented  in  May,  1787.  This  paper  con- 
tained a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  purchase  of 
the  government  a  body  of  contiguous  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  to  plant  a  new  state  there.  It  injected  new  life  into  the 
whole  question  of  dealing  with  the  western  lands. 

A  new  ordinance  was  reported  providing  for  the  government 
of  the  North  West  Territory.  A  former  bill,  which  contained 
no  education  clause,  had  been  recommitted  and  formed  the  basis 
of  the  new.  This  measure  was  enacted  into  law  as  the  "Ordin- 
ance of  1787,"  on  July  13th.  It  contains  the  famous  passage, 
"Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment, and  the  happiness  of  m^kind,  schools  and'  the  means 
of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 


Pickering,  I,  p.  511. 
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The  Ohio  Company  was  on  the  ground  in  the  person  of  the 
skillful  lobbyist,  Dr.  Cutler,  and  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  he 
exerted  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  principle.  However  that 
may  be  it  became  ingrained  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  was  re- 
alized in  the  magnificent  endowments  received  by  the  new  states. 

But  we  have  not  forgotten  that  the  New  England  idea  coupled 
the  support  of  education  with  that  of  religion.  Would  the  gov- 
ernment be  prepared  to  accept  the  entire  system?  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  deal  with  Dr.  Cutler,  after  several  conferences 
with  him,  reported  in  favor  of  selling  the  lands  on  Cutler's 
terms.  He  had  stipulated  that  one  lot  in  each  township  was  to 
be  reserved  for  common  schools,  another  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  four  whole  townships  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  university.  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
make  such  liberal  donations,  and  framed  a  contract  ordinance 
providing  for  the  reservation  of  but  one  section  in  each  town- 
ship, number  sixteen,  for  schools.  Cutler  would  not  accede  to 
the  terms  and  made  neiw  proposals,  which  congress,  under  the 
stress  of  circumstances,  felt  obliged  to  accept.  The  provision 
for  reservations  was  as  follows :  that  "Lot  number  sixteen  be 
given  perpetually,  by  congress  to  the  mamtenance  of  schools, 
and  lot  number  twenty  nine  to  the  purpose  of  religion  in  the  said 
townships.  Tw^o  townships  near  the  center  and  of  good  land  to 
be  also  given  by  congress  for  the  support  of  a  literary  institution, 
to  be  appled  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legislature  oi  the 
stote.^ 

Similar  reservations  were  made  in  connection  with  the 
Symmes  purchase  made  during  the  same  year.  But  this  was  the 
last  occasion  on  which  provision  for  religion  was  made  by  the 
national  congress,  while  with  regard  to  schools,  the  "section  six- 
teen" clause  in  the  land  ordinance  of  1785,  became  the  principle 
in  all  future  grants  within  the  North  West  Territory,  and  also 
in  the  new  states  of  the  Southwestern  and  trans-Mississippi  ter- 
ritory, erected  prior  to  1850*^  From  that  time  two  sections  in 
each  township,  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  were  granted  for  school 
purposes. 


« Knight,  p.  17. 
JU^j^a^oUr  a4^k4e44a^l850,  waa  tho  firet  ctata  ta>  racaiva  tw»  sentinus. 
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APPENDIX   L 

THI^    EF^ICIKNCY    01?    SCHOOL   RE:SERVATI0NS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

(a)  Massachusetts. 

The  township  of  Sutton^^  was  granted  in  1704.  In  1725,  at  a 
town  meeting,  it  was  "Voted  that  the  school  land  in  Sutton  be  all 
sold,  reserving  the  thirty  acre  lot,  and  the  money  to  be  put  out  for 
the  benefit  of  a  school  in  Sutton  forever." 

CoL  Jonathan  Harwood  entered  his  dissent  against  the  lands 
being  sold.  Apparently  the  opposition  made  headway,  for  in 
1734  the  selectmen  are  ordered  to  act  as  a  committee,  "to  see 
whether  the  town  may  with  safety  make  a  sale  of  the  school 
land's."  In  1741  a  committee  was  appointed  to  lease  out  the 
school  lands.  But  four  years  later  it  was  "Voted,  to  appoint  a 
committee,  to  prepare  a  petition  to  ye  grate  and  Generall  Court, 
praying  liberty  to  make  sale  of  school  lands."  Evidently  the 
sale  was  made,  for  in  1777,  when  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
sought  to  be  set  ofif  as  a  separate  parish,  they  asked  for  their, 
"part  of  the  school  money  for  future  time." 

In  1775  the  town's  school  fund,  which  represents  doubtless, 
the  money  received  for  this  land,  with  possibly  some  accretions, 
was  reported  as  amounting  to  £144  17s.  But  at  a  later  time  this 
fund  seems  to  have  been  lost,  either  by  misappropriation  or  by 
bad  investment. 

In  Worcester^^  the  school  lands  yielded  an  income  as  early  as 
1742,  when  it  was,  "voted  that  all  the  money  due  to  the  town 
from  persons  not  serving  as  constables  to  this  time,  the  rent  of 
the  school  lands  hitherto  and  for  the  '|)resent  year,  and  the  money 


I'^Benedict  and  Tracy,  History  of  Sutton,  pp.  32,  et  passim  especially,   52,  60, 
70,   71. 

^^ Records  of  Worcester,  part  2,  p.  28. 
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due  from  the  trustees  amounting  in  ye  whole  to — £41  T5S  id  be 
apphed  towards  paying  the  town  debts."  In  1754  a  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  seUing  a 
small  portion  of  the  school  land  reported  against  the  sale.  Here 
again,  there  was  evident  fear  that  an  actual  sale  of  the  school  lands 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  charter ;  and  a  plan  was 
devised  to  escape  the  legal  difficulty.  Instead  of  selling  the  lands 
they  were  leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  years,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £5,  and  a  lump  sum,  sufficient  to  produce  £5  an- 
nually at  six  per  cent,  interest,  was  taken  in  full  discharge  of  the 
rent  for  the  entire  term.  The  annual  interest  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  school.^-  In  1769  the  town  negatived  a  mo- 
tion to  sell  other  school  lands.^^ 

Pittsfield^"*  was  one  of  the  towns  granted  to  Boston  in  1735,  in 
which  school  reservations  were  made.  In  1855  the  town  re- 
•ceived  about  $120  yearly  from  lands  thus  appropriated  more 
than  100  years  before.^^ 

In  Palmer,^*^  chartered  in  1732,  the  school  lot  was  sold  in  1758 
for  £30  13s  4d.  The  ministry  lands  were  also^  sold  and  the  two 
sums  jointly  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  another  farm.  How 
this  latter  was  used  is  not  clear. 

Lunenburg  was  chartered  in  1719  and  incorporated  in  1729. 
The  school  lands  were  not  all  laid  out  until  1764,  when  169  acres 
were  set  aside  by  the  proprietors.^"  The  town  records,  which 
•extend  only  to  1763,  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  use  made  of 
these  lands ;  but  they  show  that  great  interest  was  taken  in  edu- 
cational affairs.  Interesting  questions  concerning  the  school 
lands  arose,  when  Fitchburg,^*^  which  was  set  off  from  Lunen- 
burg in  1764,  tried  to  secure  its  share  of  them.  Commit- 
tees were  chosen  at  several  different  meetings,  to  search  the 
records  of  Lunenburg  to  find  out  what  agreement  was  made  be- 


^^ibki.,  p.  35. 

'UhifL,  p.  164. 

1^  Smith,   HiHtory  of  Pittsfiehl,   p.   1.36. 

^3 Holland,  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,  I.,  p.  497. 

^^ History  of  Palmer,  p.  90. 

^''Proprietors  Records,  Lunenburg,  p.  108. 

^^Old  Records  of  Fitchburrj,  pp.   192,   193,   269,   271. 
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tween  the  two  towns  concerning  these  lands,  and  to  settle  with 
Lunenburg  or  prosecute  to  final  judgment.  One  committee  was 
instructed  to^  search  the  town  records  of  Lunenburg,  "and  take 
a  tested  coppes  of  the  records,  to  know  what  purpose  those  lands 
was  granted  for  and  to  see  if  the  town  of  Fitchburg  had  any 
rights,"  to  them.  Here  the  Fitchburg  people  seem  to  have 
dropped  the  matter. 

We  find,  therefore,  by  a  study  of  the  records  of  five  of  the 
Massachusetts  towns,  in  whose  charters  reservations  were  made, 
that  in  at  least  three  cases,  the  grant  was  effective  in  producing 
funds,  and  that  these  funds  were  used  for  the  support  of  schools, 
within  the  respective  towns.     The  other  two  cases  are  doubtful. 

(b)   Connecticut, 

We  have  seen  how  the  proprietors  of  Litchfield,  under  the  con- 
firmation by  the  general  assembly,  of  a  grant  made  by  Hartford 
and  Windsor,  set  apart  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  town  for  the  use  of 
a  school.  The  town  being  a  large  one,  such  a  share  amounted 
to  about  700  acres.  In  1729  it  was  voted  to  sell  these  school- 
lands  for  fi.ooo.  Probably  there  was  opposition  on  the  ground 
of  lack  of  power  to  alienate,  for  at  a  later  meeting  of  the  same 
year,  an  agent  was  appointed  to  apply  to  the  general  assembly, 
"For  liberty  to  make  sale  of  the  school  lands  in  Litchfield."  In 
November  it  was  voted  that  the  school  lands  should  be  leased  for 
the  support  of  a  school  for  the  period  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  nine  years.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  vote  is  that  in 
which  the  townsmen  bind  their  successors,  "in  ye  recognizance 
of  i 1 0000,  lawful  money,  to  give  a  new  lease  of  said  right  at  the 
end  of  said  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  years,  if  there 
shall  be  occasion. "^^  The  terms  of  the  instrument,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted April  15,  1730,  were  as  follows:  for  eight  years  the  lease 
to  pay  £2y  annually :  then  a  lump  sum  of  i450. 

The  following  is  typical  of  not  a  few  entries  in  the  colonial 
records  of  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  shows  that 


'^^ History  of  Litchfield,  pp.  5,  6  ;  also,  p.  57. 
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the  school  right  was  in  general  accounted  as  a  valuable  property. 
In  1768  the  inhabitants  of  South  Farms,  a  parish  in  Litchfield, 
petitioned  the  assembly,  reciting,  "that  the  General  Assembly  in 
their  grant  of  said  township  reserved  certain  lands  in  said  town- 
ship for  pious  uses  in  said  town  :"  that  they  have  already  been 
constituted  a  parish  "yet  the  first  society  refuse  to  grant  them 
their  proportion  of  said  interest/'  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  petitioners,  in  other  matters,  and 
to  find  out  "the  condition  of  said  school  lands. "^'^ 

Goshen  was  one  of  the  seven  western  towns.  "In  1742,  be- 
fore the  town  was  incorporated,  the  proprietors  leased  the  school 
right  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  years,  and  voted  that  the 
proceeds  should  be  used  to  support  two  schools  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town,  one  in  the  south  and  one  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town.''^^  Torrington  had  a  school  lot  appropriated  by  the  propri- 
etors in  1754.  In  1772  it  was  leased  for  999  years,  for  £93  14s. 
The  income  of  the  fund  so  created  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
school. ^^  Sufifield"^  likewise  had  a  school  lot,  laid  out  by  the  pro- 
prietors. It  was  also  leased  for  the  same  term,  about  1750.  We 
are  not  assured  that  the  income  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  schools. 

( c)  Nezv  Hampshire. 

In  New  Hampshire  we  are  able  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
school  lot  in  fourteen  different  towns,  whose  charters  contained 
the  reservations.  Out  of  this  number  of  cases  twelve  towns 
either  sold  the  school  right  or  leased  it  for  999  years,  and  applied 
the  income  to  school  support.  In  one  case  the  lands  were  sold 
but  the  money  received  is  not  accounted  for ;  and  in  the  fourteenth 
case  they  were  leased  for  900  years,  for  a  lump  sum,  and  the 
money  misappropriated. 

Some  very  mteresting  facts  are  disclosed.  In  New  Ipswich^* 
the   lands   were   sometimes    improved   by   the   town,    sometimes 


-'^Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  V,  1.3,  41-2.   (1768.) 

=^  Hubbard,  History  of  Goshen,  p.  266. 

'^Orcutt,   History   of   Torrington,   p.   150,   et   seq. 

-^Documentary  History  of  Nuffield,  p.  56. 

^*History  of  Neiv  Ipsicich,  p.  196. 
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leased,  till  1796  when  a  part  of  them  were  sold  and  the  proceeds 
funded.  Sales  were  made  at  intervals  thereafter  until  in  1835 
the  fund  was  $1,351.62. 

In  Marlborough^^  the  school  lands  were  leased  in  1767,  for  100 
years ;  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  they  were  leased  for  50 
years. 

In  New  Boston, ^^  we  are  told,  the  school  fund,  from  the  early 
sale  of  the  school  land,  became  absorbed  in  other  town  funds, 
and  was  largely  lost.  In  1864  the  income  was  only  $15 
per  annum. 

A  committee  appointed  in  Dublin,-'  New  Hampshire,  in  1820, 
found  that  the  school  lands  had  been  sold  at  different  times : 
part  in  1777,  part  in  1782,  and  the  remainder  in  181 5.  The  total 
receipts  amounted  to  $1,576.15.  The  town  voted  "that  the  in- 
terest of  the  above  sums"  (ministry  lands  had  likewise  been 
sold)  "should  be  appropriated  agreeably  to  the  charter  of  the 
towns." 

The  case  of  Concord  is  so  interesting  that  I  give  it  in  the 
language  of  the  town  records  :^^ 

March,  1777:  "Voted  to  reconsider  the  former  vote  of  this 
parish  passed  March  the  7th.  1775,  for  leasing  the  eighty  acre 
lot,  belonging  to  the  school  right  to  Oliver  Hoyt  for  900  years, 
He  paying  the  parish  $6  yearly  and  it  is  hereby  voted  that  in- 
stead of  said  Hoyt  paying  the  parish  $6  annually,  the  selectmen 
are  directed  to  receive  of  said  Hoyt  $100  in  full  consideration 
for  said  lot  and  give  said  Hoyt  a  full  discharge."  And  immed- 
iately following,  "voted  that  the  selectmen  be  directed  to  lay  out 
the  $100  which  they  shall  receive  of  Oliver  Hoyt  for  the  eighty 
acre  lot  belonging  to  the  school  right,  for  a  town  stock  of  ammu- 
nition." 

Somewhat  aside  from  our  main  inquiry,  a  vote  of  the  town  of 
Chescer^^  may  throw  some  light  on  the  way  in  which  proprietary 
lands  came  to  be  donated  to  school  and  other  public  uses.     This 


^^Bemis,   History  of  MarWorougfi,   p.   143. 
-^History  of  Neiv  Boston,  pp.  148-149. 
'■^'^ History  of  DuUin,  p.  244. 
^^Toicn   Records   of  Concord,  p.   153. 
^^History  of   Chester,  p.  274. 
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was  one  of  the  earlier  towns,  whose  charter  evidently  did  not 
make  the  reservations  which  later  became  customary.  In  1721 
the  town,  "Voted,  that — the  next  proprietor  that  shall  forfeit  his 
lott,  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  for  a  school." 


(d)   Vermont. 

When  we  come  to  Vermont  our  evidence  is  far  less  satisfactory. 
Out  of  a  total  of  sixteen  towns,  all  but  two  of  which  had  school 
rights,  the  histories  account  for  these  rights  in  only  seven  cases. 
Of  these  one,  Guildhall,^"  rented  its  school  lands  in  1799  at  the 
rate  of  $2  per  acre  (valuation),  on  which  six  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum  was  collected  down  to  1886.  Montpelier^^  leased  one 
division  of  her  lands  in  1795,  at  the  rate  of  is  5d  per  acre. 

In  Middlebury^-  the  rent  of  the  school  land  is  said  to  have 
been  $119  about  1856.  In  three  other  towns  the  lands  were 
leased ;  the  amount  paid  in  one  instance"^^  yielding  an  annual  in- 
come of  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  case  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,^'*  it  appears  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  charter  was  defeated  by  the  proprietors,  whO'  laid  out 
a  part  of  the  school  right  on  the  mountain,  where  the  lands  were 
worthless. 


30 Chamberlain,  History  of  Guildhall,  p.  101. 
21  Thompson,  History  of  Montpelier,  p.  69. 
^"^  History  of  Middlehunj,  p    369. 
33  See  History  of  Bradford,  p.  69. 
3^ Weeks,  History  of  Salisbury,  p.  43. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

NOTe:S  on   THK   CONNECTICUT   INP'UUE^NCE   IN    PI^NNSYUVANIA. 

The  first  settlements  of  Connecticut  people  in  Pennsylvania 
were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
about  1769.  "At  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  held 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  28th  December,  1768,  it  was  voted  to 
lay  out  five  townships  of  land  within  the  purchase  of  said  Com- 
pany, on  the  Susquehanna,  of  five  miles  square  each ;  that  the 
first  forty  settlers  of  the  first  town  settled,  and  fifty  settlers  of 
each  of  the  other  towns  settled,  shall  divide  the  towns  among 
themselves ;  reserving  and  appropriating  three  whole  shares  or 
rights  in  each  township,  for  the  public  use  of  a  Gospel  Ministry 
and  schools  in  each  of  said  towns ;  and  alsO'  reserving  for  the  use 
of  said  Company,  all  beds  and  mines  of  iron  ore  and  coal  that 
may  be  within  said  townships. 

"It  was  also  voted  to  grant  to  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  Susquehanna  purchase,  ten  miles 
long  and  six  miles  wide,  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  school  under 
his  care;  Provided,  he  shall  set  up  and  keep  said  school  on  the 
premises." 

The  Indian  school  was  not  planted.  Wheelock  went  to  New 
Hampshire  and  founded  Dartmouth.  The  lands  to  be  reserved 
in  each  township  were  laid  out  as  intended,  and  "in  a  general 
way  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  land  was  voted  for  the  support  of  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  were 
not  husbanded  as  they  might  have  been,  but  in  some  townships 
they  still  exist  and  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 
The  schools  as  well  as  other  local  afi^airs  were  managed,  as  in 
New  England,  by  a  general  town  meeting. 
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''This  system  substantially  continued  in  operation  in  the 
AVyoming  region  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  common 
school  system  in  1834,  when,  with  little  change  and  no  disturb- 
ance, it  was  merged  into  it ;  and,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  our 
modern  public  schools  of  any  class  of  schools  then  known  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  had  considerable  influence  in  shaping  the  school  legis- 
lation which  culminated  in  the  act  of  1834.  It  was  Timothy 
Pickering  of  Luzerne  who,  in  the  Constitutional  convention  of 
1790,  secured  the  adoption  of  the  article  on  education  upon  w^hich 
was  subsequently  based  the  whole  body  of  laws  relating  tO'  com- 
mon schools  in  Pennsylvania,  up  to  the  year  1874;  and  by  so  do- 
ing saved  the  convention  from  the  threatened  danger  of  commit- 
ting itself  to  a  much  narrower  policy. "^^ 


25  Wickersham,  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  pp.  lA-ll.  The  por- 
tion starred  is  quoted  by  Wickersham,  page  75,  but  no  citation  is  given  to  show 
its  origin.     See  on  Pickering's  work  in  the  convention,  IJjid.,  pp.  255-260. 
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